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that chemists and physicists should lend a helping hand ; but 
the burden of the work must fall on the geologists, and one 
important step will have been made when it is clearly recog- 
nized that geological facts must be allowed to have more 
weight than chemical theories, and that a large experience in 
the field is a necessary prerequisite to valuable theorizing. 

J. D. Whitney. 



Art. II. — The Regeneration op Italy. 

To think of Italy is a habit which we contract very early in 
life. Many school-boys know more about Rome than about the 
capital of their native land. But there is no great harm in 
this partiality for the classical world ; and pedagogues rarely 
object to it on moral or patriotic grounds, though they may 
have to urge against it the daily increasing claims of the exact 
sciences and the shortness of life. If the ideal world of our 
boyhood has Rome and Athens for capitals, are we not better 
off than our sisters whose world revolves round Paris, with 
occasional nutations towards Jerusalem ? 

Not only do we owe much to the Latin races of the Italian 
peninsula themselves, but even the subtler and remoter influ- 
ences of Grecian culture have reached us mainly through the 
medium of the Latin world which outlived both the Grecian 
and the Byzantine world. It stretches across the gloom and 
confusion of the Middle Ages with a majestic continuity, not 
broken by defeats or by invasions. With new gods and a new 
language, it was still Latin in the thirteenth century, and its 
decrepitude led to nothing worse than to its renaissance. Nay 
more, the Empire that was officially reported dead in 1806 had 
still the pretension of being, somehow, the Roman Empire, 
and, until 1870, the so-called Catholic world has never ceased 
to have its secular capital in Rome. In fact, a more imposing 
case of historical continuity could not be found, except in the 
annals of Egypt and of China. 

That the hard-working sons of the North should look fondly 
and longingly on the Italian peninsula, on all that is in it and 
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on it, and on all that ever sprang from its rich and venerable 
soil, requires no apology or explanation. It is a consequence, 
nay, a test, of culture. And we cannot wonder that the time 
and money spent on pilgrimages to this holy land defy statisti- 
cal computation, and that the literature on Italy, on its mon- 
uments and galleries, its scenery and its climate, its beggars 
and its brigands, is the largest that any literary specialty can 
boast of. 

But all this literary labor, all this aesthetic worship, was 
bestowed on modern Italy only because and in so far as it was 
the " country of the dead." It reached its maximum precisely 
when the Italian people had reached a state of vita minima, 
and must have been, therefore, essentially retrospective. It 
related to the past, or to what was purely external and there- 
fore dead, in the present, — to scenery, to customs, or to 
costumes, rather than to those who wore them. And these 
subjects, rich though they are, cannot pretend to be inexhaus- 
tible. The public, in fact, seems wellnigh tired of them ; and 
among the countrymen of the author of " Mignon's Song," 
where Italolatry had reached its very highest development, a 
faint yet unmistakable reaction against it began to show itself 
as early as 1840, when the king of Prussia, a most undemon- 
strative man, grew warm over Nicola'i's " Italian Journey," 
a sarcastic libel, whose author was royally rewarded for his 
moral courage and independence of judgment. About the 
same time Lessing, the painter, prided himself on his never 
having visited Italy, and his authority was great enough to make 
this omission a rule for the artists of the Diisseldorf school and 
a test for admission to its sanctuary. Perhaps English Pre- 
Raphaelitism was another of these crotchets, since it can hardly 
be explained except on such purely psychological grounds. 

Thus the world seemed to hint that it had had enough of Italy, 
that Italy was " fair but dead," and that she had given us and 
taught us all she had to give or to teach. And yet it would 
have been easy to see that this fair Italy, which had " lain so 
still," was not altogether motionless. She sat like a good model, 
but any tolerable observer might have noticed the twitching of 
her limbs and the frown that occasionally disturbed her pose. 
To call her dead was, indeed, a poor diagnosis. Artists and 
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sight-seers might have been pardoned for seeing only what they 
wished to see ; but that historians and politicians (other than 
French) should ever have committed the same mistake may 
well seem strange to us now. As early, in fact, as 1821, fully 
fifty years ago, these political sextons, on visiting the mortuary 
chamber, might have heard 

" The ghosts 

Thrill through ruined aisle and arch, 

Throb along the frescoed wall, 

Whisper an oath by that divine 

They left in picture, book, and stone, 

That Italy [was] not dead at all." * 

And, surely, the ghosts which haunted Italy in 1821, and which 
have continued to haunt it until 1848, were men of flesh and 
blood, and, what is more important, men of energy, of perse- 
verance, and of remarkable single-mindedness. The fact that 
the origin and the history of the Carbonari remain to this day 
wrapped in comparative darkness is sufficient to show the char- 
acter and the temper of these men. 

The great accomplished fact which we now recognize in an 
" independent, free, united Italy," is a complex fact which 
could only be accomplished through the co-operation, con- 
scious or unconscious, willing or unwilling, of several agencies. 
Three principal things had to be done, — the foreign ruler had 
to be expelled, the thrones of the petty autocrats had to be 
upset, and the idea of Italian nationality had to assert itself 
against local municipalism on one side, and against Papal 
cosmopolitanism on the other. Only when all this was accom- 
plished could Italy aspire to be more than a geographical 
notion. The first of these tasks was obviously soldiers' wo*rk : 
without a war or wars, a new Italy was impossible. But the 
second task could be done only gradually : in theory, at least, 
the establishment of civic liberty had to be preceded by the de- 
thronement or conversion of the tyrants, and the conspirator 
and the demagogue had to clear the way for the politician and 
the statesman. As to the third part of the national pro- 
gramme, it is evident that it had to be left to the exclusive 
care of public opinion, provided this opinion could, in its turn, 

* Elizabeth Barrett Browning, " Poems before Congress." 
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be properly influenced by the school and the press. It would 
be well, in speaking of Italian affairs, not to mix up and to 
confound these agencies. They were as distinct from each 
other as the aspirations they served to realize ; and from their 
distinctness, and from nothing else, springs the otherwise un- 
intelligible division of the Italian parties. The logical prius of 
the whole programme was the national idea itself. "Whatever 
was incompatible with it had to be removed. Foreign do- 
minion, tyranny, municipalism, and the Papacy were the com- 
mon enemies of all Italian patriots. The liberal parties never 
disagreed on that ; but they disagreed on the means to be em- 
ployed, and more particularly on the order in which they were 
to be employed. As long as the idea alone had to be regarded 
(Platonically, as it were), there was but one national and liberal 
party in Italy, arrayed against the rulers and their natural 
ally, the priest-ridden multitude. 

The national idea pre-existed. The Italians are fond of de- 
riving it from the great fountain-head of their literature ; but 
whether Dante was the creator and inventor of the idea or 
merely its first revealer, it would be difficult to decide. All we 
know is that, before Dante, the Italian peninsula had no com- 
mon language beyond the priestly Latin, and that Dante, in his 
treatise on the Volgare Eloquio, was the first to protest against 
the existing anarchy of local dialects and to raise his own 
dialect to the rank and dignity of a national Italian language. 
This fact must not be underrated. Many political problems 
are nothing but problems of classification ; and if mankind is 
to be rationally classified and divided into autonomous groups, 
some, at least, of the characteristic properties common to the 
members of each group should not be shared by any other 
group. Among these characteristics, community of language, 
combined with geographical continuity and compactness, must 
always hold the first rank. As long as Austria had Cisalpine 
and Italian-speaking provinces, the group called Italy was only 
rudimentary. Again, each of the Italian states was a mem- 
ber of another and larger group, the great Imperial common- 
wealth, held together by an apparently stronger tie, community 
of faith. And as long as this faith was genuine and strong, the 
national idea, being founded on a physical fact, did not and 
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could not assert itself against something presumptively divine. 
Such an assertion of nationalism against Catholicism, of the nar- 
rower against the wider principle, could only be thought of when 
the sins of the Papacy had deprived Catholicism of its divine 
character almost entirely, and had changed the Church into 
what Italian wit has called la santa boltega. Then Pope and 
Emperor became two party cries, and the happy congruence of 
Church and Empire having been destroyed, the work of disin- 
tegration and of national reconstruction had virtually begun. 
Very naturally, therefore, the national idea found its first, 
albeit faint, expression in the great Ghibelline poet. Dante's 
political merit, however, lies not so much in the many anti- 
Guelphic passages of his Divina Commedia, as in his having 
written a poem of such length and such beauty in the Tuscan 
volgare, which had never been used for literary purposes, and 
not in Latin, which was the official and literary language of the 
Empire. It is said that — as "a matter of course — Dante began 
writing his Commedia in respectable Latin hexameters, and that 
he changed his plan only after long hesitation. The innovation 
was, at all events, a bold one in those days of scholastic and curial 
Latinity, not to speak of the linguistic and grammatical difficul- 
ties the poet must have had in moulding and handling such a 
raw material. 

We know how quickly Dante's example was followed by other 
writers, both in verse and in prose. A literature sprang up intel- 
ligible and accessible, not only to a single district or province, 
but to all the inhabitants of Italy, and which showed the im- 
portant fact that there was such a thing as an Italian language 
distinct from the Latin, distinct from the local dialects, and yet 
confined to the Cisalpine peninsula. And given a common 
language and a common country, the rest will take care of 
itself. 

It would, however, be a gross exaggeration to say that the 
development of a national idea in Italy has steadily continued 
through five centuries, or that it had to grow so long before it 
could begin budding and bearing fruit. That Dante was the 
first to throw out its seed, and that he created for it the fertile 
soil of Italian literature, is incontestably true ; but it is equally 
true that we very soon lose sight of the seedling amid the his- 
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torical confusion and rank depravity of the ensuing centuries. 
The history of those centuries knows nothing of an Italian 
nationality. The very term seems unknown or forgotten 
throughout Italy. Only foreigners used it. To them, in fact, 
Italy was always one ; but it was always the Italy of Italian 
literature or the Italy of Roman history. In either case it 
was the land of the dead, the Italy without the Italians ; while 
the Italians themselves knew each other and knew themselves 
only as Tuscans, Romans, Neapolitans. Where, then, was 
" the Italy of the Italians " ? 

Evidently, the spark of the national idea could never have 
been extinguished. It must have continued smouldering in 
some dark corner, to which the light of history had no access. 
Or it must have been tended and fanned by some sectarian 
priesthood, which had good reasons for keeping it secret, or 
which, being a secret order already, saw in this idea a new 
bond and a fit shibboleth. Any pre-existing association of 
malcontents, or of persons whose interests were divorced from 
those of the ruling powers, must have been willing to become 
the guardian of the sacred fire ; and such associations were 
numerous enough in the Middle Ages. The Masonic lodges 
were probably too cosmopolitan in their principles to become 
the vehicle of any national idea. But the guilds, although low 
and narrow in their aspirations, although selfish and exclusive 
in their mutual relations, could rise to the level to which the 
cosmopolitan Freemason could not have stooped. These guilds 
had a life of their own, with many by-laws and time-honored in- 
stitutions, which made them a kind of state within the state. 
And as, in the darker ages, the monasteries had been places of 
refuge for science and literature, so the guilds were considered 
to be towers of stability and emblems of civic respectability in 
an age of political knight-errantry, when the so-called state was 
little more than the ephemeral resultant of restlessly competing 
iniquities and treacheries. The nineteenth century may boast 
of having produced the great International Society, but trades- 
unions and the principle of co-operation are nothing but clever 
plagiaries from the pages of mediaeval history. 

The chronic feeling of estrangement, and the habitual opposi- 
tion of the guilds against the powers of the state, must have 
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predisposed these otherwise conservative bodies to become, 
theoretically at least, subversive and revolutionary. Towards 
the end of the last century, in fact, they had become so con- 
scious of their power, that they hardly knew what to do with 
it. Their old enemy, feudalism, was dying if not dead ; and, 
like all institutions outliving their primitive scope, they threat- 
ened to become mischievous in their aimlessness. Thus, in 
default of a better occupation, they became instruments of 
power and of intrigue in the hands of the ruling princes. In 
Naples they sold their influential support to the king for some 
additional privileges or monopolies, and were looked upon as a 
power whose sanction or acquiescence had to be courted. They 
maintained their legal status until the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when Lord Bentinck found it necessary to dissolve the 
maestranze in Sicily ; and. the spirit of free trade, which was 
always strong in Italy, seems to have done the same work else- 
where. The modern camorra, which flourished in Naples until 
1860, and whose support King Ferdinand II. is supposed to 
have courted by becoming its partner or shareholder, was noth- 
ing but a monstrous caricature of a guild. It was a permanent 
conspiracy of tradesmen and market people, a long strike for 
higher prices, which successfully defied the laws of demand and 
supply. When the king had farmed out the customs to the 
highest bidder, the men of the camorra established custom- 
houses of their own, levying taxes at random and almost ruin- 
ing their official rival, but insuring perfect impunity by paying 
a good dividend to the king. The noxious spirit of the camorra 
still lives in most Italian markets, and where it is rampant no- 
body dares undersell his neighbor. It comes in fits and starts, 
but, while it lasts, prices remain sublimely independent of the 
so-called laws of economy. 

We need not follow up this subject any further. Suffice it 
to say that there was a time in the history of the Italian maes- 
tranze, when these corporations, having lost their primitive 
aim and meaning, seemed to crave a new one. Their robust 
organization then became like a body longing for a soul. If 
but a soul could be breathed into them, even Lord Bentinck's 
edict was powerless to kill their body. 

There are many who believe that the Society of the Carbonari 
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had nothing to do with the maestranze, and it is beyond our 
power to decide the question. At all events, their organiza- 
tion was the same, and their slang and their passwords were 
those of real woodmen and real charcoal-burners. Italy was 
the " forest " in which they had to ply their trade. It was 
divided into districts or provinces, each district comprising a 
certain number of stations or " huts," called baracca, where 
the Carbonari held their meetings or " sales," called vendita. 
The order was divided into four grades, of which the first only 
was easily obtainable, all further promotion being extremely 
difficult. Comparatively few were admitted to the honors of the 
second grade, whose members called themselves the Pythago- 
reans ; and how rapidly the mysteries as well as the difficulties 
increased in this career may be judged from the circumstance 
that nothing is known concerning the third grade beyond the 
bare fact of its existence. As to the fourth, the very existence 
of such a grade was uncertain and remains so to this day. 
The often-avowed object of the Carbonari was to " free the 
forest from the wolves " which invested it. And these wolves, 
being dangerous animals, not likely to be charmed away by 
a song like Horace's wolf or to be caught in an open baltue, 
these woodmen had to lie in ambush and to resort to the only 
weapon at their disposal, conspiracy ; the secrecy having the 
additional advantage of spreading a halo of romance around 
them, which proved irresistible to many young enthusiasts. In 
1814 a fusion seems to have taken place between the Carbonari 
and the Calderari, or " tinkers," one of the Sicilian maestranze 
dissolved by Bentinck ; and when a new wolf in the person of 
King Joachim had invaded the Italian " forest," the Carbonari 
could muster a force of nearly thirty thousand. 

Now, the metaphorical term "wolf" could have but two 
possible meanings. Italy was to be delivered from " foreign- 
ers," and it was to be delivered from its home-born " tyrants." 
Yet it must have been difficult to separate these two meanings 
at a time when the foreigners in Italy were also its tyrants, and 
when its home-born tyrants were the foreigners' vassals. A 
certain confusion in the political cries (or whispers) of the con- 
spirators was excusable under such circumstances, especially 
when we consider that this whole chapter of European his- 
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tory, from the first French Bevolution to the outbreak of the 
revolutionary epidemic of 1848, is characterized by a certain 
wildness and craziness, contrasting strangely with the tame- 
ness of private life and the clearness of modern thought. The 
French Revolution had been social rather than political. The 
nobility had been put down by the bourgeoisie. But in Italy, 
where the different classes of society had always been on ex- 
cellent terms, and where the upper classes were even more 
tyrannized over than the lower classes, the cry for liberty was 
always a purely political cry, not of one class against another, but 
of the whole people against the sovereigns whose thrones were 
upheld by Swiss guards, by secret treaties with Austria, and by 
the spread, through priestly influence, of ignorance and corrup- 
tion. How could one discriminate, under such circumstances, 
between constitutional liberty and national independence ? The 
one seemed to imply the other. Theoretically the former is an 
internal, the other an international, affair. But had it been 
clear to the conspirators that liberty could only be gained 
through, and together with, national independence, and that 
the latter task exceeded the power and competency of a se- 
cret society, passive despair would have been the inevitable 
result. It was fortunate for Italy that her champions were 
incapable of such strict reasoning, and that they persisted in 
their sublimely illogical line of action. 

Ferdinand IV. of Naples was both a tyrant and, as a Bour- 
bon, a foreigner. Joseph Napoleon was neither a tyrant nor, 
as a Corsican, a foreigner. Murat, though a born Frenchman, 
was not only a benevolent ruler, but he was the first ruler in 
Italy that ever seriously entertained the idea of a united inde- 
pendent Italy. And for the sake of this idea he, the husband 
of Napoleon's sister, was ready to break with his great brother- 
in-law and to conspire with England and Austria against him. 
If Bentinck snubbed him and Austria betrayed him, so much 
the worse for Bentinck and for Austria. The friends of Italy 
ought to have found no fault with him. Yet what did the 
Carbonari on this occasion ? They negotiated with King Fer- 
dinand, who was waiting at Palermo, and promised him their 
assistance against the French invader. It may have mattered 
little which way they sided. Murat was doomed. But what a 
strange infatuation ! 
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The terrible days of the Restoration came. Europe, having 
got rid of Napoleon and the Napoleonides, had the felicity of 
seeing the Pope again in Rome and the ancien regime restored 
in France. The darkness and the stillness of the night might 
have lulled even the Carbonari to sleep. But it seems that they 
were far from feeling tired, as the remainder of Europe undoubt- 
edly was ; and, notwithstanding the severe measures taken 
against the secret societies by the ungrateful king of Naples, 
the Carbonari gained strength so rapidly and spread so widely 
that, in 1820, they numbered upwards of half a million and 
had established stations in every part of the Italian peninsula. 
They became the more formidable, as they now contained the 
Slite of Italian society in their ranks. Many of the most illus- 
trious names of Italian history figure on their muster-rolls ; 
and, although they repudiated all distinctions of rank, except 
those belonging to their own hierarchy, their institution was 
naturally more attractive to those who could appreciate the 
unseen honors and arduous duties of a conspirator's career. 
They went, unfortunately, too far in their refinement, neglect- 
ing altogether the purely muscular element, without which 
neither battle nor street fight can be fought. Instead of rousing 
or gaining over the multitude, they fancied they could establish 
democracy without any co-operation of the unwashed people. 
It is surprising that the revolutionary risings of 1821 could 
be organized at all with such materials. That they ended in 
total failure was natural enough. 

Ten years later the attempts were renewed. Once more the 
revolutionary contagion had spread from France to Italy. But 
France, instead of supporting the cause of liberty, as the Italians 
had expected her to do, sent an army of occupation to Ancona, 
to correct the mischief produced by her example. It was on 
that occasion that the Carbonaro Louis Napoleon addressed a 
letter to Pope Gregory, urging him, in the name of young Italy, 
to renounce his temporal power. Considering that the writer 
was the future defender of the temporal Papacy, and that the 
person addressed was the organizer of the sanfedistic guerillas, 
those bands of truculent ruffians who were scourging his tempo- 
ral dominions " in the name of the throne and the altar," the 
young Carbonaro's request seems strange and hardly credible. 

vol. cxin. — no. 233. 19 
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But it shows, as so many other things do, that the baracca was 
no high school of politics, and that if the regeneration of Italy- 
required some political wisdom, it was not likely ever to come 
from that quarter. 

In fact, soon after 1831, we lose sight of the Carbonari alto- 
gether. Not that they had ceased to exist, hut they were re- 
duced in number, their leaders being either exiled or in prison, 
and the lower ranks being thinned by defection. They had 
grown ten years older, without having recruited themselves by 
younger elements, and the time was, on the whole, unfavorable 
for generous impulses and heroic action. It was a time for 
political quackery rather. Everybody rode his own hobby and 
hatched his own system ; and this individualism, dogmatic 
though it was, lacked even the warmth of fanaticism. Many 
Carbonari returned to their homes to resume their long-neg- 
lected professions and careers. In Piedmont, especially, they 
formed a nucleus of liberal, but moderate men, whose presence 
may well be considered as one of the causes of the early devel- 
opment of constitutional liberty in the Subalpine kingdom. 
Everywhere else the voice of " young Italy " was most effect- 
ually hushed. Great liberties were granted by the cunning 
rulers to the lower orders of society, which gratefully accepted 
panem et circenses, and were never molested by the police. 
Robberies and murders were but rarely punished, and certainly 
never published, to the delight of sentimental foreigners, who 
thought that the inhabitants of this milk-and-honey land could 
commit no crimes. The unlimited supply of circenses seems 
to have bribed even part of the better classes, all those, at least, 
whose levity and worldliness were greater than their patriotism 
and their sense of justice. It is useless to deny that these 
were many, and the Italian rulers knew how easy it was to 
make of Italy a fools' paradise. The stranger who had the good 
fortune of visiting Italy before 1848 found nothing there but 
sweetness and beauty. What of the dirt and the rags, the 
crime and the ignorance ? When painted or sung, they were 
all beautiful and sweet. 

And yet those sixteen years of what looked like order and 
happiness were in reality years of untold suffering. All those 
who longed for something better than balls and banquets, con- 
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certs and illuminations, operas and masquerades, and all those 
whose intellectual aspirations went much beyond the primer 
and the breviary, were jealously watched by the secret police, 
and, sooner or later, marked " dangerous." To read forbidden 
books or newspapers was, in fact, far more dangerous in those 
days than to pick a Grand Duke's pocket. All the rigor of the 
law, all the most cruel vexations of the police, were reserved 
for the political sinners, in actu or in posse. With them the 
prisons were filled and overfilled, and what the dungeons would 
not hold was exiled, while the official careers were open only 
to corrupt flunkies or to idiotic foreigners. But who could 
count the curses that were muttered in half-deserted homes by 
those whose fathers, husbands, and brothers were lingering in 
loathsome dungeons, or gaining a scanty livelihood in Geneva, 
Brussels, or London ! 

The magnitude and intensity of these latent miseries can be 
measured by nothing better than by the magnitude and inten- 
sity of the joy produced by the first word of mercy which the 
new Pontiff spoke in 1846. The enthusiasm and gratitude 
with which his amnesty was greeted seemed to know no bounds. 
The successor of the detested monk became at once the most 
popular sovereign in Europe, and in 1847 Rome had become 
the very head-quarters of Italian liberalism, to the disgust 
and horror of the Italian princes. There was but one among 
these princes who felt neither disgust nor horror, but who pub- 
licly thanked the Almighty for having given Pius IX. to Italy, 
and that prince was Charles Albert, king of Sardinia. The 
others all frowned and trembled. 

The question here arises, Was this really a satisfactory state 
of things ? and did the Italian Liberals make the most of their 
new opportunities ? 

The cry Viva V Italia was raised by a Pope, and this ex- 
presses and sums up the whole anomaly of the situation of 
1847. What is a liberal Pope? what a national Pope? We 
might as well ask, What is an angular circle or a round poly- 
gon ? The thing is a nonentity, which could start into exist- 
ence only by the evanescence of either of its attributes. The 
man Giovanni Mastai might give a rational expression to his 
feelings of justice and of mercy by proclaiming an amnesty ; 
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but the Pope-King Pius IX. could not become the champion of 
constitutional liberty without implicitly destroying the mystic 
dualism of his sovereignty. The Liberals, of course, were only 
too happy to accept the concessions granted motu proprio by 
the Pope ; but even before the Constitution was granted, the 
legislative power had slipped from his hands. The Circolo Ro- 
mano, the liberal club of Eome, had become the real sovereign 
of the Papal states. And with the constitutional rigime began 
at once that very logical process of disintegration which led in 
a few months to an almost complete secularization of the Papal 
government. The immovable, infallible demigod could sign no 
laws but those countersigned by fallible ministers and passed 
by fleeting majorities of erring sinners. 

Again, the cry Viva V Italia implied a programme of foreign 
policy. He who raised the cry was bound to accept and to 
carry out the implied programme. If the cry meant anything, it 
meant war against the Austrians, who not only were masters of 
Lombardy and Venetia, but who had been in the habit of in- 
vading the Eomagna whenever they thought it necessary to 
stamp out some revolutionary sparks. Of course the Pope 
could do but little with his army, but the Liberals expected 
him to join the other sovereigns in a national league to fight 
the good fight of Italian independence. 

It was an awkward position for the future author of the Syl- 
labus, and we cannot be surprised to find him in March, 1848, 
making the first feeble attempt at backing out of it. The bold 
schemes of Charles Albert, and the reluctant yet yielding co- 
operation of the Tuscan and Neapolitan governments, fright- 
ened and alarmed him. " I wanted them to pull together with 
me," he said, " but now they run away with me, and both 
horses and carriage will come to grief." 

To the sovereign people who gathered almost daily under his 
windows, either to serenade him or to extort new concessions, 
he said from his balcony that he could go no further. " I can- 
not, I must not, I will not," were his words. And to a regi- 
ment of dragoons that had made up their minds to join the 
Piedmontese army in Lombardy, and who came to the Quirinal 
for the Pope's blessing, Pius IX., rather cleverly, said : " My 
blessings will follow you as far as the Po." If they invaded 
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Austrian territory, the Pope could wash his hands in inno- 
cence. 

In the mean time, the Papal government was becoming more 
secular every day. One monsignore after the other was ousted 
by the popular will and replaced by a popular tribune. Only 
the chief Secretary of State remained in red stockings ; and as 
this functionary had always been the foreign secretary of the 
Papal See, the foreign diplomatists felt a certain embarras de 
richesse at having to deal with two foreign secretaries, one a 
cardinal, the other a count, who seized every opportunity for 
contradicting, disavowing, and accusing each other. 

The Pope, in his ever-increasing helplessness and bewilder- 
ment, seeing that his duplicity could not make up for his lost 
dualism of power, and that he was held responsible for the 
doings of his dragoons, notwithstanding the topographic limi- 
tations of his blessing, and not daring to break with the people 
and to fall back on the only power that might have saved him, 
the power of the Jesuits, accepted, at last, the services of a 
very able man, who seemed to combine the reputation of a 
Liberal with the firmness of a genuine conservative. Pellegrino 
Rossi offered to save the sinking ship and to stop its leaks ; 
but, unfortunately, his plugs did not fit. His notions of 
Italian unity were limited to the thrones. He wished to bring 
about a league of Italian princes, but the fusion of the peoples 
into one nation certainly did not form part of his programme. 
Rossi was a cold, haughty politician, who had felt at home 
in Calvinistic Geneva and in doctrinaire France, who had 
learnt to believe in Royer-Collard's humaniU sagement inuti- 
le e, but who could not grasp the Italian idea, and who retarded 
its realization by attempting an impossibility, — its reconcilia- 
tion with the Papacy. 

The Pope again failed to see this. So did the Jesuits, who 
were looking on from behind the scenes, and who ought to have 
recognized in Rossi a useful though unwilling instrument. 
Rossi was stabbed in November, stabbed in broad daylight, 
and in the presence of hundreds of National Guards, on the 
grand staircase leading to the hall of the Roman Assembly, 
where he was going to propound his scheme of an Italian 
League. Whether the Jesuits or the Radicals had hired the 
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bravo is not known. But the event created neither sensation 
nor regret nor indignation, and the assassin was neither caught 
nor sought for. With Kossi fell the Pope's last support ; and 
unable to stand alone or to face the revolution, he fled to 
Gaeta. 

It must be admitted that the Italian Liberals, whose support 
had proved so fatal to the Pope, had also been doing their best 
to ruin their own cause. Having succeeded in establishing 
constitutional liberty, not only in Piedmont and in Rome, 
but also in Tuscany and in Naples (and perhaps it was neces- 
sary to attend to this first, in order to secure that military 
co-operation which men like Ferdinand and Leopold would 
never have dreamt of granting without parliamentary press- 
ure) ; having forced the Bourbon king to send General Pepe 
with fifteen thousand Neapolitan troops to Venetia ; having in- 
duced the Austrian Grand Duke of Tuscany to send six thou- 
sand men against the troops of his Imperial cousin, to whose 
support he owed the long security of his throne ; having 
smuggled even the half-blessed Papal dragoons across the Po ; 
and having found in the Sardinian king a powerful, and, above 
all, a loyal and devoted leader incapable of betraying the good 
cause, — the Italian Liberals might, one would think, have 
contented themselves with these unexpected results. They 
might have subordinated, for a time at least, the political ques- 
tion of reconstruction to the far more pressing national question 
of independence, and might have accepted even Rossi's Italian 
League, not as a first instalment, perhaps, of the national pro- 
gramme, but as a parliamentary toy or safety-valve, until the 
war of independence was brought to an end. 

But they had no statesmen among their leaders. Moreover, 
the flight of the Pope and of the Grand Duke gave these lead- 
ers two most tempting fields for democratic experiments, which 
absorbed the attention and the energies of the whole party 
during the winter of 1848 - 49. Mazzini could think of nothing 
but Rome (where he was made Dictator), and Guerrazzi of 
nothing but Tuscany ; while the two fugitive princes were con- 
spiring at Gaeta, not only with their host, but with the Catholic 
diplomacy assembled there, and while Charles Albert was left 
alone to fight Austria as well as he could. 
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It is true he had not been successful in his first campaign ; 
but that ought to have been an additional reason for not leav- 
ing him alone when, nothing daunted, he tried his strength 
once more in the spring of 1849. His now reduced programme 
was the creation of a North Italian kingdom under the Sar- 
dinian crown, which was to comprise the Sardinian states, 
Lombardy, and Venetia, and which was to have Milan for its 
capital. Some strategists say that this second campaign might, 
and ought to, have been successful. It ended, however, with 
strange and inexplicable rapidity. The battle of Novara was 
lost, and the king abdicated his crown on the very battle-field. 

The secret history of this campaign is a curious one, and 
deserves to be more widely known than it is! Here it may 
suffice to say that it was no merit of Radetzki's if Charles Albert 
was not victorious at Novara. The unfortunate king had worse 
enemies to contend with than the Austrians. While the storm 
was gathering round Novara, the Sardinian parliament amused 
itself with discussing the " fusion " of the not yet conquered 
Lombardo -Venetian with the Sardinian states, — an irrelevant 
question, which unfortunately involved the transfer of the seat 
of government from Turin to Milan. Innumerable private 
interests were compromised. The war had lasted longer than 
the patriotic ardor of the people, thus rudely put to a test. 
Tuscany and Rome had withdrawn from it ; and while each 
province seemed absorbed in its own affairs, the national senti- 
ment became fainter and weaker, and municipal selfishness 
could raise its ominous head once more. There were three 
parties in the Sardinian parliament more or less interested in 
the king's defeat : the Jesuits, because they were anxiously 
waiting for the era of reaction, which was sure to begin with 
the Austrian victory ; the Liberals, because they began feel- 
ing proud of the achievements of their brethren in Tuscany 
and in Rome, and hoped more from Guerrazzi and Mazzini than 
from the Sardinian king ; and above all, the Turinese munici- 
palists, who owned houses in Turin, but not in Milan, and 
whose brothers and cousins were in the camp. These parties 
disliked each other too much to form a coalition, and that ex- 
plains, perhaps, the passing of the ministerial bill sanctioning 
the " fusion," and making Milan the capital of the new North 
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Italian kingdom. On the same evening, however, an avalanche 
of letters from Turin fell on the king's camp, and from that hour 
a disorderly, mutinous spirit manifested itself in the army, first 
among the officers, and later among the soldiers. Confusion 
prevailed both in councils and in action, and competent critics 
maintain that it was this confusion, and nothing else, which 
rendered defeat possible. The ill-concealed eagerness for peace 
evinced afterwards by the whole parliament helped, of course, 
to aggravate the conditions of peace, which would have been 
moderate, since Austria, having other work on hand, was anx- 
ious to come to terms with Piedmont. 

This is a dark page of Italian history, but it is an important 
one, since it contains the germs of many hatreds which, ten 
years later, poisoned and imbittered Italian politics, and which 
have been strangely misinterpreted by foreigners who, taking 
the legitimacy of these hatreds for granted, sought their causes 
in present circumstances, instead of looking for them in the 
past. 

Stranger still than the defeat of Novara was the downfall of 
the Roman Republic, which seemed to be thriving under its 
Triumvirate. The vain and would-be liberal Pope, who had 
burned his fingers while playing with the revolutionary fire, had 
run away to fetch the firemen. The Roman republicans, who 
really wished to do him no harm, sent three deputations to Gaeta, 
beseeching him not to be afraid and to return to Rome. Nay, it 
was only after the failure of these attempts that the Republic 
was officially proclaimed in Rome. But the Pope had, long 
since, changed his political faith, and the lost shepherd had 
returned to the flock that was henceforth to lead him. One of 
this flock, Cardinal Perretti, the same who used to review the 
National Guard on St. Peter's Square, and to encourage them 
with patriotic harangues, had during his exile at Gaeta come to 
the conclusion "that Papal government was impossible with- 
out despotism and Jesuitism." Why, then, have it at all ? he 
might have asked himself, if he had not been a cardinal. But 
all who cared to listen were told that the hour of retribution 
was at hand ; that the Pope, having failed with his blessings, 
would now try his hand at thundering and cursing, and that 
Rome could hope for nothing else. The only question at Gaeta 
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was, which wind was to waft this thunder-cloud to the Seven 
Hills. 

To crush a republic seemed a fit task for Austrians or Span- 
iards or even for a French Bourbon. But Prance happened to 
be a republic, a republic, too, with a flaming red constitution, 
the fifth and fifty-fourth articles of which enacted that the re- 
publican principle was to be respected both at home and abroad 
as a sacred and inviolable principle. There is nothing like a 
constitution ! 

Nevertheless, the republican soldiers of France were shipped 
off to Civita Vecchia in April, 1849. All along the road to 
Borne they found copies of that fifth paragraph of their con- 
stitution fastened on trees and milestones. But what have 
French soldiers to do with the constitution? And on they 
marched, to the Eternal City, — was it towards or against 
it? 

The Romans, having seen a liberal Pope, might have believed 
in such a monster as a clerical republic. 

Chi vuol vedere il diavol vero 
Metta il rosso accanto al nero. 

They had no right to be sceptical in those days of wonders ; 
yet sceptical they were. They went to meet their French guests 
and fraternized with the soldiers, who appreciated their excel- 
lent cigars. It was a midday dream and a very short one. In 
a few weeks Rome was besieged and almost blockaded. The 
French dug trenches, the Romans erected barricades. The 
French sent shot and shell into the Eternal City (very 
cautiously, it must be admitted), and in the evening their dis- 
cordant bands struck up the Papal Hymn ; while inside the wall, 
within earshot of them, the Roman band responded with the 
Marseillaise ! Such were the political Saturnalia of 1849. 

On the 3d of July Rome was taken by the French, and a 
few weeks later Venice was reoccupied by the Austrians. The 
Italian revolution was at an end. The constitutional regime 
was put down in Naples, in Rome, in Tuscany and the Duchies, 
and Lombardo-Venetia was restored to what Austrian generals 
called " order and legality." Only in Piedmont the flame of 
constitutional liberty, though flickering and unsteady, was 
watched and fed by the faithful hand of a young king who had 
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sworn on the battle-field of Novara to make Italy both inde- 
pendent and free. During the ten years' night which followed, 
that flickering light was Italy's only hope and only beacon. It 
could be seen as far as Sicily, as far as Venice. But who would 
venture out again in such a night ? 

The spirit of the age which had manifested itself in Papal 
liberalism and in republican clericalism appeared insane. But if 
these two manifestations of its insanity had proved fatal to the 
Italian cause, the champions of this cause, being themselves 
under the same deranging influences, had unwittingly co- 
operated with its adversaries. " Union is strength," is an old 
saw ; and the Italian Liberals might have known that Italy, in 
1848, had no strength of her own beyond what was derivable 
from union. But instead of dwelling fearlessly on their weak- 
ness with a view of changing it into strength, they listened, in 
their colossal ignorance, to Gioberti's conceited doctrine of 
" Italian primacy," which the Abbe's eloquence had rendered 
dangerously popular throughout Italy. Every people is prone 
to think that it is Jehovah's chosen people, but few can bear 
the consciousness of such a distinction. If Gioberti had 
preached to his countrymen that they were the most ignorant, 
helpless, and vicious people in Christendom, his rhetoric 
might have done some practical good. But by telling them 
that they were the first people on earth, the natural " primates " 
and leaders of nations, and that through them the Divine reve- 
lation would come to the modern world, as it had come to the 
ancients through the Jews, he practically retarded the work of 
Italian regeneration. No wonder the people shouted, " Evviva 
Gioberti." But when the Abbe" had become Charles Albert's 
Prime Minister these shouts soon ceased, because, from his new 
position, he had discovered that the light of divine revelation 
could reach Italy only through small apertures, and that its 
broken rays interfered with each other in a most perplexing 
manner, producing rings of ominous darkness. He would have 
been very glad then to stop the Tuscan aperture altogether, and 
he actually sent a corps of observation to the Tuscan frontier, 
ready to put down Guerrazzi's republic at a moment's notice. 

Mazzini, too, had his crotchets, though he never recanted. 
He, the lawyer, had no hesitation in accepting the Roman dicta- 
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torship, but to the far more useful leadership of a warrior king 
he objected on the theoretical ground that no good could ever 
come from royalty. And lastly, Charles Albert himself had 
committed the mistake of speaking in the name of Italy before 
having ascertained her willingness to co-operate with him. 
U Italia fard da se was his motto. Italy, no doubt, re-echoed 
it, but each province thought, " I am Italy." 

The Italians, however, soon found leisure for reflection. The 
healthy though limited sphere of parliamentary life which 
Piedmont kept open proved an excellent school for Italian 
politicians, and in a few years the old clouds which had obfus- 
cated so many nobles' minds were dispelled. Light was at last 
thrown upon the past, the actual and the possible. And the 
clear intellect and serene temper of Cavour lit up and prepared 
the way which was to lead to the deliverance of Italy in 1859. 

He began by doing away with Charles Albert's fara da se. 
He knew that Italy could do nothing by herself. Nay, it seems 
that the republican Liberals had, by this time, come to the 
same conclusion. Both looked out for an ally. And, strange 
to say, both went to knock at the same door. Cavour put Na- 
poleon under obligations by his co-operation in the Crimea, and 
Orsini reminded the Imperial Carbonaro of his old yet ever 
binding oath of allegiance to the Italian cause. It matters 
little whether or not Orsini's bomb did much to insure the 
Emperor's co-operation ; but that Orsini's party had thought 
it necessary to make such an attempt showed, apart from all 
moral consideration, that they agreed with Cavour in subordi- 
nating the revolutionizing of Italy to the impending struggle 
with Austria, in other words, that they were willing to obtain 
liberty through independence, instead of first putting on the 
Phrygian cap and then waiting for the apple of independence to 
fall ripe into their open mouths. 

Napoleon came and did that wonderful deed of international 
" altruism" for which we find no precedent or parallel in his- 
tory. He fought for the independence of a neighbor ; and he 
did so in spite of the political superstition of his statesmen, 
who thought that France could be powerful and great only 
while her neighbors remained weak and divided. Yet, after 
all, Napoleon was a tyrant, an avowed enemy of constitutional 
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liberty. He was the cruel perpetrator of the coup d'Stat, and 
the protector of the Papal government with all its horrors and 
iniquities. That the Italian Liberals had self-control enough to 
ignore this, and were ready to fight by his side, nay, under his 
flag (for he, not Victor Emanuel, was the supreme commander 
in Lombardy), was a proof of political maturity and betrayed a 
more intelligent patriotism on their part. At the moment when 
Garibaldi went to join the king and the Emperor in the field, 
the fate of Italy was virtually decided. 

It was only after the premature and untoward peace of Villa- 
franca that the parties resumed their old hostilities. The 
Liberals thought themselves again betrayed, not this time by 
Turinese municipalism, but by diplomacy and kingcraft, — 
forgetting that the king himself had been betrayed. Proud of 
what they had achieved under Garibaldi, and what they might 
have achieved if conspiring royalty had not thwarted them, 
they called themselves once more the republican party, and 
gathered round Garibaldi as an opposition centre or second fo- 
cus. The king, with creditable tact, accepted his new position, 
which was daily becoming more eccentric, and Cavour utilized 
it by conniving at Garibaldi's Sicilian expedition, which was 
a real cat's-paw to him. But when it came to the siege of 
Gaeta, Garibaldi saw how powerless he was with all his glory. 
Victor Emanuel then came to his rescue, shook hands with him, 
and once more the " red shirts " fought side by side with the 
soldiers of Piedmont. 

What, then, were the grievances of the republican party in 
1860 ? The Italian princes had all abandoned their thrones. 
Their states remained free and irresponsible masters of their 
destiny. If they declared in favor of " annexation to the Sar- 
dinian monarchy," all parties, unless they objected to the com- 
petence of a plebiscite, which they did not, were bound to abide 
by the result. There being no tyrants, the cry of " liberty " 
could no longer be a party cry. The question of priority, too, 
had been practically decided, since Italy had obtained or rather 
received both liberty and independence at the same time, 
through the same agency, and from the same quarter. 

When the union of Italy under the Constitution of 1848 had 
been proclaimed by the nation itself, a rational opposition to 
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the new order of things could be made only on two grounds. 
The boon having come partly from Piedmont and partly 
through Piedmont, from Prance, French influence and Pied- 
montese methods became the two things obnoxious to party 
criticism. "Without being a republican, any Italian patriot 
might have felt justly anxious not to see the newly bought in- 
dependence reduced to a mere exchange of foreign influences. 
And all local patriots or municipal egotists, whether republican 
or royalist, might have justly resisted the somewhat levelling 
tendencies of the annexationists, whose modus operandi, more 
logical than historical, consisted in " Piedmontizing " Italy. 

Thus a respectable opposition party might have been formed, 
instead of a cantankerous clique. Had not the king's eldest* 
daughter married a Napoleon ? And had not Cavour sold Nice 
and Savoy for Italian independence ? A cheap bargain, yet a 
bargain. Moreover, Napoleon III. had curious plans and doc- 
trines concerning Italy. Like Pellegrino Rossi, he wanted an 
Italian confederation, not a united Italy, and one of his most 
cherished ideas was the quadrature of the Italian circle, the 
" reconciliation of the Papacy with new Italy." It is known 
that he used a certain pressure in favor of his confederation 
scheme ; but that pressure was slight. It just satisfied his 
doctrinaire conscience, without affecting the march of events. 
Not so with his " conciliation" hobby, which he rode so hard 
that it threatened to become a war-horse looking defiant and 
insulting. 

Under these circumstances, it was natural enough that the 
Italian opposition constituted itself as a party of action, whose 
efforts were to be directed against the French occupation of 
Rome. It was also natural that the same party became a 
party of decentralization, resisting any excess of Piedmontizing. 
These programmes were perfectly intelligible. But that this 
party should have wasted its opposition power on the form of 
government is not intelligible at all, considering that the king 
was scrupulously constitutional, that the Constitution was as 
liberal as that of Belgium or of Norway, and that, at that time, 
Venice was still held by the Austrians and Rome by the 
French. 

To talk about the form or name of the government, under such 
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circumstances, was childish. But unfortunately, the self-styled 
party of action was in reality a party of passion. All the pas- 
sions, private and political, of Italy had enlisted in" its ranks. 
Its main springs were resentment, jealousy, and suspicion, to 
which may be added a firm faith in Mazzini and a fanatical 
worship for Garibaldi. Mazzini, living in exile, had gradually 
lost his knowledge of Italian actualities ; and Garibaldi, a man 
of more heart than judgment, never had much of that knowl- 
edge. The tactics of a party led by such leaders can easily be 
imagined. They led to Garibaldi's wound, to his imprison- 
ment, and, through this, to a general recrudescence of party 
rancor. 

The situation was still further aggravated by the September 
Convention of 1864. Napoleon, still riding his conciliation 
hobby, wished to accustom the lion and the tiger to live in the 
same cage, without the keeper's presence. He withdrew his 
troops from Rome, while the Italian government, by going from 
Turin to Florence, pledged itself not to go to Rome. The move, 
being expensive, was supposed a sufficient guaranty against its 
repetition. This convention, unless it was intended to be a 
bona fide settlement of the Roman question, which it was not, 
was evidently a political mistake, since it revealed and brought 
home to all Italians, what only a small party had hitherto 
cared to remember, their ignominious dependence upon France. 
Of course, the party of action was soon astir again, but their 
stupid rising only brought back the French, and ended in the 
chassepot " miracle " of Mentana. 

Unlike the liberal parties of other countries, the Italian re- 
publicans had never opposed the maintenance of a strong stand- 
ing army. On the contrary, though always voting against new 
taxes, they never voted against any new expenditure. The 
very name of a " party of action " implied a standing reproach 
against the government for not spending enough. And of this 
the government was rather glad. Yet, what was the use of 
spending and of arming any longer ? In the seven years from 
1859 to 1865 Italy had spent upwards of two thousand millions 
of francs on military preparations. Year after year had passed 
away without any action, and everybody not belonging to the 
party of action knew that Italy could not, with any chance of 
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success, attack either Austria in Venice or Prance in Rome. 
Only the party of action, believing in the invincibility of Gari- 
baldi, were ready to attack both France and Austria at the 
same time ; and the Venetians and the Romans did their ut- 
most, by daily demonstrations, to keep alive the sympathy of 
these men and to furnish them with plausible pleas for the 
urgency of their senseless war schemes. The art of making 
political demonstrations, which has always been well cultivated 
in Italy, seemed to have reached its highest degree of perfection 
in Rome and in Venice. The Romans, for instance, by taking 
their evening stroll either on the Pincio or outside the Porta 
Pia or on the Forum, conveyed three different meanings to 
their tyrants, who seemed to possess the key to this cipher, but 
never heeded its meaning ; while the eloquence of the Venetians 
consisted chiefly in hiding or hoisting tricolor flags, and in not 
going to the theatres. It was a time of demonstrations rather 
than of action, and the conviction was daily gaining ground 
that Italy required consolidation rather than extension. Finan- 
cial and administrative reforms claimed the attention of the 
Italian Chambers, and, in the beginning of 1866, Rome and 
Venice were so completely given up, that nothing less than a 
thorough disarmament was contemplated. It was, however, 
only contemplated. For, in May, Italy became Prussia's ally 
against Austria, and, notwithstanding her two defeats, obtained 
Venetia. If, four years later, through another Prussian 
war, the Empire fell and with it the Roman apple, ripe and 
ready for eating, might it not be said that good luck and good 
diplomacy did for Italy what her party of action had either 
failed to do or despaired of doing ? 

Feeling rather than seeing their own superfluity, the cham- 
pions of action might have withdrawn from the political arena 
or modified their programme after 1866. That they did the 
reverse of this, that their opposition became, just then, more 
bitter and more violent than ever before, might have proved to 
foreigners, what in the eyes of most Italians required no fur- 
ther proof, that the original patriotism of these men had be- 
come distorted, if not effaced, by personal hatreds and by a 
vicious indulgence in undiscriminating and unreasonable sus- 
picion. They hated the government for having been more 
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successful than they ; they despised it for having been more 
lucky. They hated, above all, the old Piedmontese politicians 
(whom they called Consorti), because they were known to be in 
the king's favor ; but they also disliked the Tuscans, because 
they were supposed capable of representing only local interests 
in Parliament. Not that they believed in the old bugbear of 
municipalism, which was not only dead but apparently trans- 
formed into its opposite, as though the Italian cities had formed 
a mutual-admiration company. But regionalism, as it was 
called (or provincialism as it might be called, if the term 
provincia did not mean a subdivision of the regione), was the 
new spectre of the day. Curiously enough, Neapolitans, 
Romagnoles, or Lombards were never taunted with " region- 
alism," even when they were advocating local interests, while 
Tuscans and Piedmontese were always treated as if they had 
to show cause why they should not be suspected of " region- 
alism." 

Under the influence of such sentiments, the tone and the 
usefulness of the Italian Parliament sank lower and lower, 
until it reached its maximum of degradation in 1869. The 
parliamentary history of that year is one mass of revolting 
intrigues and tedious personalities. The press, having no light 
of its own, became a mirror, a distorting rather than reflecting 
mirror, of these hideous realities ; and the democratic papers, 
especially those of Milan, Florence, and Naples, vied with each 
other in mendacity, vulgarity, and calumny. Respectable men 
were accused of swindling, letters were stolen, sold, and brought 
forward in Parliament by the purchasers ; and all this being in 
vain, one of the band, whom it would be blasphemy to qualify 
as republicans, inflicted some sham wounds on himself in the 
street, to throw suspicion on his adversaries. The causes of all 
this fuss and noise need not be mentioned, since they had 
nothing to do with politics. 

The storm of a ministerial crisis cleared at last the air of all 
this foulness. The Lanza Cabinet succeeded the Menabrea 
Cabinet. Both belonged to the same party, nay, to the same 
clique. Both were leading members of the Consorteria. Lanza 
was fully as royalistic in sentiment and fully as Piedmontese in 
his methods as his predecessor, Menabrea, his only advantage 
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consisting in his being less intimate with the king. Yet the 
change was necessary, were it only to amuse and to gratify the 
republican party, who thus had an opportunity of showing that 
they could make up for their numerical weakness and want of 
principles by their dexterity in forming ephemeral coalitions, 
whenever the majority was not absolutely unanimous. Thus 
Lanza owed his portfolio to the republican vote. But nothing 
could show more clearly how destitute of party principles the 
republicans were, than their acceptance of Rattazzi's leader- 
ship. When Italian republicans choose Lanza as a Premier, 
and Rattazzi as a leader, their flag becomes, to say the least, a 
sham, and we cannot but pay a tribute of respect to those few 
who, under these circumstances, had the honesty to secede from 
the " party of the Left " and to form a party of the " extreme 
Left," or a radical party. 

The new elections of 1870 have opened a new era in Italian 
politics. We find, it is true, the same leaders in the new 
Parliament, but the reshuffling has cleared away some chaff, 
and has led to a more natural grouping of parties. The 
present opposition is, on the whole, calm and dignified, and 
so is the tone of its newspapers, whose freedom has never 
been interfered with, and whose spontaneous recovery of self- 
control has furnished a most welcome proof of the self-ad- 
justing and self-correcting capacities of modern society. The 
men of the Left are still the purissimi, but they seem to ad- 
mit that a man may be a homo purus (at least) without be- 
longing to their party ; and if they still have any poisoned 
arrows in their quivers, they know that they need not spend 
them. That they are still capable, however, of indulging in jeal- 
ousies and suspicions, they have shown quite recently by their 
parliamentary tactics with reference to the Public Security 
Bill and to the transfer of the capital to Rome. 

Early in 1871 the people and the press of the Romagna com- 
plained of a sudden, an alarming increase of public insecurity 
in their province. They could bear a good deal of it, and had 
always borne it so well that one might have thought they 
liked it. But brigandage, murder, and extortion of ransoms 
had far exceeded the average to which they were accustomed ; 
and when the wealthy Bolognese found that they could not go 
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home to their villas in the evening without being assaulted or 
carried off to the mountains, the Italian Parliament was at 
last petitioned to grant those unfortunate provinces the tardy 
benefit of some exceptional and restrictive legislation. The 
want was urgent ; immediate help was implored. But the 
government dared not act. It screened itself behind a com- 
mittee of inquiry, and what with inquiries, committees, and 
sub-committees, four months elapsed before the subject could 
be broached in full session before the purissimi, who as vestals 
of the sacred fire of liberty made a great uproar on hearing that 
the inalienable rights of freeborn scoundrels were in danger of 
being tampered with. The bill proposed by the committee 
authorized the government to condemn persons of suspicious 
character to the domicilio coatto, a kind of police surveillance, 
obliging the moral patient to be at home at certain hours of 
the day and the night ; but it also forbade and rendered punish- 
able the carrying of daggers, revolvers, and other arms. This 
latter enactment, applying to all citizens alike, did not sin 
against democratic principles, but it was, and not unjustly, 
objected to by many respectable people, especially by judges, 
magistrates, and jurymen, who never like to walk alone in the 
dark, and who thought that this law would disarm only those 
who ought to be armed, and leave armed those who ought to be 
disarmed. But the first part of the bill excited the fears and 
suspicions of the gentlemen of the Left, who, not having 
country houses near Bologna or Ravenna, could see in this law 
nothing but " a dangerous weapon, enabling the government to 
make a coup d'etat at any time." Never had the brigands of 
the Romagna a finer harvest than during these long debates. 
The bill passed at last; but the opposition raised against it 
was highly characteristic. 

The question of transferring the seat of government to 
Rome gave rise to similar suspicions on the part of the Left. 
They had seen the king's troops open a breach in the walls of 
Rome. Rome had been officially proclaimed capital. The 
ministers were packing their archives. The day of departure 
had been fixed and publicly announced. Yet they knew better. 
It was all sham and foul play, they said, and unless they forced 
the government, it would never go to Rome. Knowing that 
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Parliament had some urgent matters to debate, and that the 
ministers 'were anxious to get through these debates before the 
first of July, the men of the Left, suspecting that this implied 
the intention of proroguing Parliament, and that such a proro- 
gation might enable the ministers to prorogue their departure 
for Pome, bethought themselves of leaving Florence en masse, 
thereby rendering a quorum in the already thinned ranks of 
the legislature quite impossible. It is true, they came back 
in a few days, yielding to a flood of telegraphic appeals and 
promises. But the stratagem and its motives are worth re- 
membering. 

From all this we must conclude that the present party of 
the Left is a party of suspicion rather than of opposition, of 
diffidence and fear rather than of criticism. And yet Italy 
wants and craves nothing more than a good opposition party. 
Not only is such a party essential for parliamentary life in 
general, but the Italians want it more particularly as a cor- 
rective for some of their national foibles, for their indifference, 
their want of perseverance, their liability to ennui, and, above 
all, their timidity. Their men of opposition should, therefore, 
be men of firmness, of courage, and of strong convictions. 
But if the gulf between two parties is widened too much, if 
fanatics and one-idea men are arrayed against scoffers and 
sceptics, or if the contrast is annulled, if international diffi- 
dence is combated by interpersonal diffidence, the health of 
the body politic must suffer, in the long run. 

Italy has many flaws to mend, many sins to atone for. 
There is no lack of material for criticism and opposition. But 
the one thing that cannot be complained of, and which yet 
seems to be the principal grievance of the Left, is lack of 
liberty. The people, at any rate, do not complain of it, their 
only grievance being the taxes imposed upon them by their 
own deputies ; and when their majesties are invited to manifest 
their sovereign will at the polls, they think it a bore and stay 
at home. Perhaps this indifference is an additional reason 
why there should be a restless radical party to keep the people 
astir. But the men of such a party would be in justice bound 
to complain, not of a lack of liberty, but of the lamentable 
want of public spirit among their own constituents. Foreigners 
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are strangely apt to take part with the wrong side in Italy. 
They seem to think it a kind of mental relaxation to change 
their political creed during a vacation tour to Florence, Rome, 
or Naples. Thus people who are tories at home or " royalists 
to the backbone," become republican dilettanti in Italy, and 
seem quite unable to see that, in Italy, the scale of liberty is 
altogether an octave higher than elsewhere, that Victor Eman- 
uel would be called a true democrat in London as well as in 
New York, and that of all European sovereigns he is probably 
the only one that could not easily be spared at this moment. 

The spirit of the Italian laws is the spirit of liberty. 
Alone among the Latin races of Europe, the Italians have 
shown that they have faith in liberty, and that they can walk 
on the waters in which others have sunk and perished. This 
faith, which is confidence in the ultimate goodness and in the 
recuperative powers of human nature, and absolute allegiance 
to the dictates of science, manifests itself in almost every law, 
circular, or manifesto that emanates from the various powers of 
the Italian state. All restrictive and, still more, all prevent- 
ive measures are studiously avoided by the authorities and 
thoroughly hated by the people. As a very instructive in- 
stance of this, we may quote the new forest law of Italy. 
While almost all European governments have hitherto deemed 
it necessary to put certain restrictions' on the right of property 
in forest land, subordinating these rights to considerations of 
public utility, the Italian government boldly repudiates all con- 
siderations of expediency incompatible with the principles of 
liberty and of free competition. In France every owner of 
more than ten hectares of forest is bound to keep at least one 
quarter of it intact, and in Austria no forest or part of a 
forest can be touched without the special permission of govern- 
ment. But the Italian minister, in presenting his bill for dis- 
cussion, expressed his belief that paternal protection had 
hitherto failed to prevent the gradual destruction of forests in 
Italy ; that the discovery of new combustibles has reduced, in 
part at least, the importance of wood ; that if the influence of 
forests on climate cannot be doubted, opinions still differ as to 
the noxiousness or utility of that influence ; and that the only 
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consideration that could justify a certain government control 
was the danger of inundations. Considering how frequent and 
how disastrous these inundations have become in Italy ; con- 
sidering that the Italian rivers are short and rapid, and that of 
the three hundred and thirty-six thousand square kilometres 
forming the area of Italy, no less than two hundred and fifty 
thousand are declivities ; considering, further, that Italy has no 
coal worth burning, that her engines have to be fed with the 
refuse of Welsh mines, and that if her firesides are not cold it 
is certainly not from any lack of cold weather; — the minister's 
doctrine, whether true or erroneous, must be admitted to be at 
least heroic and to betray a firm faith in individualism and in 
freedom of competition. 

In a similar spirit, the Italian government has, from the 
very beginning of its existence, consistently abstained from 
meddling with the political elections. The temptation to in- 
terfere was great enough, since the passions of those who 
made use of their franchise, and the apathy of those who did 
not, conspired to make the first two Italian Parliaments any- 
thing but representative assemblies. Some illicit pressure on 
the part of the government might have acted rather beneficially, 
by provoking the indolent and rousing the lazy. But these 
short-righted French doctrines never found favor with Italian 
statesmen, who, conscious of the goodness of their cause, could 
well afford to stand aloof and to take their chance. Perhaps 
they considered the indifference and non-participation of the 
ignorant priest-ridden masses as something more valuable than 
the participation of a few enlightened mediocrities. However 
this may be, it is a fact that one half only of the five hundred 
thousand voters, that is to say, only one per cent of the entire 
population, make any practical use of those political rights for 
which thousands of patriots have fought and died. The muni- 
cipal elections suffer still more from this want of public spirit. 
While the Parisians were shedding their blood for Communal 
autonomy, the Florentines were informed, one morning, that 
their communal councillors had been elected, one hardly knows 
by whom. Gratification seems, indeed, the simplest cure for 
strong desires. Would that the French knew this as well as 
the Italians ! Some few Italians feel alarmed at the political 
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apathy of their countrymen. Others make fun of it. A hu- 
morous writer (evidently not learned in physical science) said 
the other day that the Speaker's bell was often heard to sound 
in vacuo, and that he would give his vote to a bench rather 
than to a deputy. Another writer goes so far as to recommend 
the adoption of the Austrian and Prussian system of double 
elections, leaving only the preliminary elections (or the elec- 
tions of the electors) to the tender mercies of universal suffrage, 
and subjecting the franchise of the electors to such restrictions 
as might be deemed necessary in a country where only one 
person in four can write his name. The idea seems good, 
many people praise it, but they soon forget it. And the some- 
what languid Constitution of Italy is left to get on as well as it 
can, without any political quackery. 

The same faith in liberty and the same rather wanton as- 
sumption of individual spontaneity manifests itself in an incipi- 
ent tendency towards decentralization. At present this may be 
merely a reaction against the centralizing methods by which 
the first rapid amalgamation of the Italian states was effected, 
and which might with advantage be acted upon even now ; for 
nothing could have been more beneficial to the various atoms 
of Italy than that first rude shaking they experienced in the 
crucible of unification. There is, in fact, nothing absolute in 
all these doctrines. Local affairs are best managed by those 
who live on the spot, are best controlled by those who 
stand in the centre of the state. Knowledge must come 
from the former, impartiality from the latter. Many a small 
commune in the remoter part of Italy had to be done away 
with, that is to say, had to be merged into larger units, merely 
because they were found to be incapable of making any rational 
use of their new attributes, from want of public spirit, of in- 
telligence, or of material resources. If in such cases the intelli- 
gent initiative and the necessary assistance are not to come 
from the central government, they must come from some in- 
termediate sub-centre of action. For come they must, no 
matter whence and how. The whole problem, therefore, re- 
solves itself into the proper establishment of these sub-centres 
at such distances from the chief-centre on one side, and the muni- 
cipal units on the other, as will facilitate the gratification of the 
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selfish desires of the latter and of the national aspirations of 
the former. Experience has shown that Italian politicians are 
mischievous only as long as they do not understand the ques- 
tion at issue, and that men who are violent utopists in parlia- 
ment, became moderate and reasonable pleaders at home, 
under the sobering influence of local information. Impulsive 
and imaginative, they require nothing so much as frequent con- 
fronting with facts and realities. Therefore it may be said 
that, in as far as Italy suffers from a want of public spirit, she 
requires centralization, and in as far as she suffers from any 
morbid excess of that spirit (which the Italian like to call 
parliamentarism), she requires decentralization. It is absurd 
to swear by one doctrine and to condemn the other. The 
downward current and the upward current (of action and of 
power) must meet somewhere, and many circumstances indi- 
cate that the district unit called regione is likely to become 
the ultimate expression of local autonomy and self-government 
in Italy. 

As yet the administrative machine, which we call the civil 
service, is in bad working order. Made up as it is of several 
smaller machines hastily and often clumsily put together, it is far 
too intricate for the prompt transaction of business. Yet, ap- 
pearances to the contrary notwithstanding, its skeins and knots 
are not all of red tape. The Italian is not pedantic by nature, 
nor is he a born bureaucrat. If Italian officials often appear to 
be both, the impression is due to a kind of awkwardness natu- 
rally felt by those who have to work a new machine of bewilder- 
ing structure. Unfortunately this structure cannot be simpli- 
fied as long as mutual suspicion or want of mutual confidence 
renders it necessary that each official should be a controller 
and self-registering check to his colleagues. The office then 
becomes a labyrinth of turnstiles, where it is impossible to 
move on quickly or to back out without creating confusion. 
"When the present Minister of Finance was on the opposition 
benches, bidding high for a portfolio, he related the history of a 
certain payment of six francs which had to pass through four- 
teen stages of official registration. But this is a question of 
morals rather than of administration. 

The press is free in Italy, freer certainly than in any other 
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country of the European Continent. The government has, it 
is true, the right of stopping the sale of any particular number of 
a journal ; but it has exercised this right only against some few 
papers of the lowest type, when they offended common decency. 
It is, in fact, to be regretted that many other things which out- 
rage decency and public decorum — such as the sale and exhi- 
bition of obscene books and photographs — are left entirely 
unchecked and unpunished. Liberty seems worthy of a better 
cause ; and even those who admit its great educating powers 
fail to see why nothing whatever should be done to mitigate 
the horrors of the public nursery, and to shut out its noises 
until they have the goodness to cease spontaneously. 

It need hardly be mentioned that all professions (including 
the charlatan's) are absolutely free. Commercial and indus- 
trial competition is left to itself. Although the government, 
in its perennial financial distress, has not been able yet to take 
any steps towards the abolition of the salt and tobacco monop- 
olies, which pre-existed in all the Italian States, the monopolist 
principle is understood to be doomed as a relic of a superstitious 
past. The doctrine of free trade, which was always popular in 
Tuscany, is now accepted throughout the peninsula, and is 
as popular in Italy as it is unpopular in France. The Italian 
tariff is a financial, not a protective arrangement. If we except 
the manufacture of pottery and chinaware, which was one of the 
many lost arts of Italy, and which has since been brought to such 
perfection in England, France, and Germany that its revival 
in Italy would have been impossible without some temporary 
protection, we find no other item in the Italian tariff that could 
be cited as an instance of a purely protective taxation. The 
tariff is rather high, but home-made articles generally fetch the 
same prices as the imported ones ; and thus the tradesmen, 
being too greedy and too short-sighted to undersell the foreigner, 
while they cannot yet outdo him in skill, lose what little pro- 
tection they might otherwise derive from high impost duties. 
Perhaps France, in her new fit of protectionism, may do some- 
thing to protect Italian manufactures by putting a high duty on 
Italian raw silk, and thus forcing the Italians to weave their 
silk at home. 

The Italian ideas on social economy are extremely tame and 
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conservative. Socialistic doctrines are either ridiculed or 
totally ignored by the press. At the last congress of the Inter- 
national Society at Bale, no country (not excluding Spain) was 
more feebly represented than Italy. The Italian is a born 
politician. He is also fond of trading and of usury, and he 
claims full liberty in all these pursuits. But freedom of speech 
and of vote, of trade and of competition, means, after all, 
nothing more than freedom of selfishness or free individualism. 
Now, the Italian is eminently an individualist, and even his 
public spirit, if he has any, is apt to assume the form of ego- 
tism. Doctrines which command and imply the merging of the 
individual in the general, — and all socialistic doctrines do 
this, — appear to him either absurd or unintelligible. Social- 
ism may be called impersonal politics ; and fond though the 
Italian is of politics, he ceases to care for them when they are 
stripped of what alone makes them interesting to him, — their 
personalities. 

In the doings of the Parisian Commune, the Italian press 
could see and point out nothing beyond their criminal character. 
They need not be blamed too severely for that. But even such 
innocent, nay useful, socialistic institutions as People's Banks or 
Popular Credit Banks are ill appreciated and tardily adopted by 
the Italians ; while Germany (thanks to the persevering efforts 
of Herr Schultze-Delitzsch) can boast of seventeen hundred and 
fifty workingmen's credit associations, Signor Luzzatti's efforts 
have led to the establishment of only forty-five Istituti di Credito 
in Italy, which jointly transact business to the amount of thirty- 
four millions of francs. Moreover, these Istituti are not well 
managed. The workingmen who are the proprietors and stock- 
holders of these banks think more of politics than of economy. 
They are always on the scent of political discontent, and 
wherever they discover that sanctifying condition, whether in 
Bohemia or in Poland, in Belgium or in France, they send their 
addresses of sympathy or of encouragement. The usurer's 
spirit, too, betrays itself occasionally in the doings of these 
artisan bankers. They issue paper money without having 
either sufficient credit or a sufficient reserve of authorized cur- 
rency, and in the books of one of these banks it was found 
that the amounts of paper money thus issued were carried to 
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its credit. The managers, of course, pleaded that they had 
only followed the bad example of the government, which bor- 
rowed two hundred millions from the National Bank in 1866, 
when that bank had little more than a printing-machine to 
offer. It is, however, only fair to say that while there is about 
seven millions' worth of fractional paper currency in circulation, 
not authorized by government, only two cases have hitherto 
occurred in which the notes were repudiated by the banks that 
had issued them, the amounts claimed being 10,000 francs in 
one case, and 200,000 francs in the other. Without disputing 
the practical and financial usefulness of the Istituti di Credilo 
of the artisan brotherhood (Fratellanza artigiana'), and of the 
mutual-aid societies, we may fairly accuse them of being prone 
to lose sight of their purely socialistic aims and principles and 
to degenerate into political clubs. This weakens their power 
both for good and for evil. Moreover, the esprit de corps in 
each society being stronger than the public or socialistic spirit, 
their powers of concerted action and of concerted mischief are 
comparatively small. Hence the relative rarity of Italian 
strikes. The societies being many and small, and having no 
common exchequer to fall back upon, no strike could be long 
sustained. 

As long as the Italian rulers rely on nothing else and appeal 
to nothing else but the instincts of individualism, they are not 
likely to be disappointed. But their legislation and adminis- 
tration becomes open to criticism when their laws and methods 
are such as to presuppose loyalty or public spirit in those who 
have either to obey or to enforce them. For instance, the law 
on receipt stamps, not a strictly just law in any country, is both 
foolish and wicked in a country like Italy. The tradesmen, of 
course, do not keep stamps in their shops, — why should they ? 
The customers do not carry them in their pockets, — how could 
they ? And to urge the matter might hurt the tradesman's feel- 
ings. The consequence is that not one receipt in ten thousand 
has any legal validity, and that the easy-going public not only 
can claim no redress when it has been victimized, but remains 
forever at the mercy of those whose moral law is caveat emptor \ 
and to whom alone the law gives the benefit of the doubt. 

Generally speaking, the Italians have a great dislike to all 
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laws and regulations. Not only has the long misrule of their 
former masters taught them to despise laws, but a far 
less transitory cause, their innate individualism, induces them 
to ignore laws altogether ; and sheer laziness enhances the 
effect occasionally. The king granted quite recently a kind of 
amnesty to such officers as had contracted marriage without hav- 
ing asked for the necessary permission ; and it was indeed a 
wise condonation, considering that the number of these sinners 
was found to be 3,800. That civil laws and police regulations 
are disregarded on a still larger scale and often with the same 
impunity, may easily be inferred. The new penal code is ex- 
cellent and not perhaps unduly mild. But the executive and 
the judiciary seem incapable of any rigor or harshness. For 
people liable to righteous indignation Italy is an unpleasant 
place to live in. Retribution, whether legal or illegal, is singu- 
larly lame and tardy, and the moral consciousness is never 
refreshed by the sight of what is called poetic justice. As to 
Judge Lynch, he often descends into the street, but only to give 
an additional kick to the injured party or to rescue the evil- 
doer from the hands of the police. Considering the national 
vindictiveness of the Italian, the fact that this sentiment never 
enlists in the service of righteousness speaks with a terrible 
eloquence of the moral perverseness of the people. 

There are many Italians who take offence at the first para- 
graph of their Constitution. Of course they are right. To 
proclaim the Roman Catholic religion the religion of the state 
is an act of tyranny. But then it is also a lie, and the pre- 
sumptive tyranny is lost in the unreality of the presumption. 
As long as the Roman question was pending, it would have 
been silly to alarm the clericals by cancelling the paragraph, 
and now it may seem hardly worth one's ink to do so. Prac- 
tically, religion is free in Italy, to the heretic as well as to the 
orthodox, and the Roman priests seem to have accepted their 
new position. Defeated by liberty, they have learnt to appre- 
ciate its power, and now claim it for themselves as a weapon of 
defence, trusting that it will become in their hands a weapon 
of revenge. If they are but free to instruct the young and to 
excommunicate the old, they will renounce all attacks on 
liberty. Italian rulers can hardly act on purely theoretical 
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principles in this matter. When the convents had become 
asylums for brigands and hot-beds of political intrigue, the 
welfare of the new state required their suppression. But this 
suppression would hardly have been possible, if the complete 
separation of Church and State had been proclaimed. Sooner 
or later, Cavour's formula — a free church in a free state — 
will, no doubt, become law in Italy, as it will everywhere else. 
But popular education must first be allowed to get the start, 
before it can be left to compete freely with Jesuitical pedagogy. 
When the Jesuits were chased from country to country, 
Frederic II., the Protestant king of Protestant Prussia, 
showed his contempt for them by offering them shelter and 
hospitality. But can Italy, in her present condition, afford to 
say, as King Frederick said, " I fear them not " ? 

The Italian people, especially in the rural districts, are still 
extremely ignorant and bigoted. They keep a strict account 
with the celestial powers, and cannot dispense with their book- 
keeper, the priest. Of course, it is different in the towns ; but as 
it is difficult for any foreigner to understand Italian religion, 
we shall do well in quoting the authority of a native writer 
who enumerates the following kinds of urban and suburban 
religion : — religion from political motives, religion from habit, 
religion founded on historical consciousness, religion from con- 
ventional motives, and lastly pious religion. He adds that these 
varieties are pretty evenly represented in Italian society. But 
he forgets that the majority of that society are altogether out- 
siders, who either never think about religion at all or are avowed 
free-thinkers. In as far as these " free-thinkers " are thinkers, 
they form the most estimable of the seven classes enumerated. 
But there is also a society of self-styled Liberi pensatori, 
whose anthem is Te Phosphorum laudamus, and who like to 
carry about their flag on festive occasions. Their programme is 
" Science the religion of the future," which is very much like 
saying, " Music the architecture of the future." But the for- 
mula is interesting because it shows, first, that many people 
can dispense with positive religion and speculative philosophy 
without missing anything ; and secondly, that though missing 
nothing, they feel that they ought to miss something. For if 
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religion can be dispensed with, why offer a substitute for it ? 
The Italian free-thinkers talk like people who have never 
thought seriously on this subject, and their illusions are per- 
haps due to the personal character of their opposition. Having 
at all times identified the Church with the priest — and one can 
hardly blame them for that — they have got into the habit of 
thinking that they were solving the problem of man's destiny 
while battling against the personal priest. Now that the Church 
has ceased to be formidable to them, and that the priests have 
ceased to engage their energies and their attention, an intel- 
lectual blank must present itself to the free-thinkers, which 
they ought to acknowledge if they cannot fill it up. 

All parties, however, agree in repudiating the various forms 
of Protestantism. The Italians declare that they will react 
against " Romanism," without giving up " Catholicism," what- 
ever that may mean. The English did the same in the six- 
teenth century ; so did the Jesuit Passaglia in 1860 ; so does 
Canon Dollinger now, — each according to his lights. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the present condition of 
Italy as it reflects itself in the phenomena of public life, in 
legislation, electioneering, and administration, in trade and 
commerce, in the press and in religion, we are able to judge 
with what degree of success the new spirit of liberty has thus 
far battled, in these various departments, with the dire inher- 
itances of the past: with ignorance and indifference, with 
selfishness and individualism, with passion or with real or sus- 
pected corruption. May we not now ask, What are the pros- 
pects of Italy f What are her capacities for national pros- 
perity and greatness ? 

Perhaps it would be better not to ask such questions until 
history has become what it may never become, an exact science, 
making the future inferable from the past and the present. In 
fact, what are our data in such a case ? and, above all, what 
kind of logic are we to use for drawing conclusions from such 
premises ? We know where a comet will be at a given mo- 
ment, when we have determined five previous positions. We 
know this, because we know the nature of its orbit. But what 
is the orbit of human progress ? What is the equation of that 
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curve ? Prom Chinese history we may infer, by a kind of loose 
induction, that when a nation is left to itself beyond a certain 
length of time, it ceases to be progressive, and its curved orbit 
becomes more and more like a straight line. But European 
nations are never left to themselves. They form complex 
systems of forces, whose many actions, reactions, and mutual 
perturbations are far more beyond our comprehension than 
that beggarly looking "problem of the three forces" which 
bars, like a sphinx, the progress of physical dynamics. 

Some general references might be drawn from comparative 
statistics. But in Italy, methodical registration was begun 
only towards the end of 1861, and the statistics hitherto pub- 
lished do not go beyond 1869. Their significance is further 
impaired by the disturbing effects of the war in 1866, which 
has caused a breach of continuity in every one of the statistical 
lines which serve as graphic representations of the numerical 
data. The increase of population, for instance, has been five 
per cent in seven years, but it was nearly the same at the end 
of 1865, and has been hardly perceptible since then. In the 
same way, the yearly number of marriages increased rapidly 
until 1866, but has remained low and stationary ever since. 
"We learn but little from these numbers. We can account for 
the interruption, but we cannot explain the slowness of the re- 
covery, either by the war, which was not a sanguinary one, or 
by the subsequent cholera epidemic, which was a mild one. 
More eloquent are the statistics of public instruction, which 
tell us that the number of those who cannot write or read, 
which was seventy-eight per cent in 1861, had fallen in 1866 
to sixty-six per cent of the entire population. On the other 
hand, the number of elementary schools which had risen from 
a few hundred in 1859 to 32,000 in 1864, had increased only 
by 1,910 at the beginning of 1869, when a few of the provinces 
showed even a falling off. "While, under the Grand Dukes, the 
school budget of the whole of Tuscany was only 700,000 
francs a year, of which 11,000 francs were spent by Florence, 
Florence alone now spends 800,000 francs a year on municipal 
schools. But the schools that have worked most steadily at the 
destruction of illiterate barbarism are probably the regimental 
schools, through which 90,000 recruits have to pass every year, 
whether they like it or not. 
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All this would justify us in considering the actual barbarism 
and illiterateness of the Italian people as transitory phenomena. 
We have, therefore, only to observe the effects of primary edu- 
cation on the average Italian mind, in order to ascertain the 
general tendency of Italian progress. 

It is the fashion nowadays to underrate the powers of edu- 
cation, and to look upon the natural traits of a people as stub- 
born ultimate facts, never to be got rid of. But if education 
can add no new trait to any mental type, it certainly can 
modify the type by softening down, almost to extinction, 
some of its offensive traits, and by bringing out many latent 
ones whose very existence would never have been guessed 
without it. In looking, therefore, at the Italian people with 
its seventeen millions of illiterate savages, we should bear in 
mind that what we see is not the whole physiognomy of Italy, 
and that, while many apparent traits in it will vanish, many 
latent ones will come to the surface. If all we now see in 
Italy were permanently or essentially Italian, we should have 
to despair of Italy : her future could be nothing but chaos and 
moral death. But the brigand and the friar, the beggar and 
the charlatan, must all pass away. They are picturesque fig- 
ures, but not instructive ones : we may study in them the ani- 
mal instincts, but not the mental faculties of the Italians. To 
form a just estimate of their capacity for civilization, we must 
not merely look at the surface of Italian life, such as it is 
sketched, most vividly and correctly, by numberless writers 
and artists, but we must compare the leading characteristics 
of the untaught with those of the educated. We shall then 
find that these differences are remarkably great, especially 
when compared with the slight distinctions of rank in Italian 
society. 

It may not be generally known, but it is true beyond ques- 
tion, that the natural rapidity of human thoughts and emo- 
tions is enormously retarded, first by the habit of articulate 
speech, later by the power and habit of reading and writing. 
Deaf and dumb persons are generally quick, passionate, and vin- 
dictive. With them sight, resentment, and action follow each 
other with such rapidity, that bystanders sometimes fail to dis- 
cover their logical connection. And people who cannot read 
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or write have this in common with the deaf and dumb, that 
their speech is not strictly articulate. They do not think in 
sentences, but in ejaculations, and they get through a long string 
of successive emotions with a rapidity unknown to those who 
cannot help distinguishing between nouns and verbs. The 
changes wrought by elementary education in the Italian savage 
are, indeed, surprising. The writing Italian not only loses the 
remarkable retentiveness of his memory, which is of course a 
great loss, but he also loses his quickness of resentment and 
of action, which is a gain and a blessing to him. The educated 
classes in Italy are altogether sedate and seemingly passionless. 
They are more composed in manners and far more moderate 
in sentiment than educated Frenchmen. They are apt to be- 
come loquacious. But loquacious people, having to listen to 
their own music, are naturally slow thinkers and slow re- 
senters. 

Cruelty, too, is one of the most easily eradicable traits of the 
Italian character. The brutality and revolting indifference 
with which the lower orders in Italy are wont to treat animals 
contrasts strangely with the almost feminine gentleness of the 
upper classes, who seem incapable of inflicting pain, though 
they are too deficient in public spirit to prevent or to denounce 
the brutalities they daily witness. 

In general, the upper classes are lamentably vicious and prof- 
ligate, but they are neither dishonest nor mercenary. Dis- 
honesty seems a decidedly plebeian quality in Italy, and, the 
plebs being so numerous, it is often taken for a common trait 
of the whole race. As for corruption in the sense of venality, 
it is but justice to say that Italian politicians are remarkably 
free from it. The political candidate does not come before his 
constituents as the highest bidder or as an advertising charlatan. 
He does not say to them, " Behold how much better I am than 
my rival." But he says, " If you can find no better man, I 
will accept your vote and will try to show myself worthy of the 
honor." Evidently, there can be no scope for bribery at 
Italian elections. Making due allowance for a little cant and 
affectation, we may still hope that this shrinking and courteous 
attitude of the political candidates will do much to raise the 
tone of Italian politics, in Parliament as well as in the press. 
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"We can thus understand why the Italian government, which 
has hitherto remained in the hands of those who must be called 
the best of the land, is carried on upon principles utterly at 
variance with the traditional notions prevailing among foreign- 
ers about the character of the Italian people. Who would have 
expected, for instance, that while " honest Austria " coolly re- 
duced the rate of interest on her state debt, this classical land 
of robbers, beggars, cheats, and brigands, which was as near 
the brink of bankruptcy as Austria, would have energy and 
honesty enough to keep her engagements with those who had 
helped her in the hour of need. Thus far, Italy has striven 
successfully. Some think she has made these efforts from 
sheer love of approbation, the greater part of her creditors 
being foreigners. But Austria, too, had many foreign stock- 
holders, without caring for their confidence or approbation. 

All this goes far to show that education and culture can 
eliminate from the Italian character many of those traits which 
we are wont to consider as essentially Italian, and which, if 
they were so, would forever mar the political prospects of the 
country. There are, however, other traits which can never be 
educated away, and which must continue to influence the fate of 
Italy, for better or for worse. 

The entire want of imitativeness, for instance, which is 
noticeable in the Italian people, can hardly fail to retard the 
spread of civilization, especially of that material or physical civil- 
ization which is now rapidly developing itself in the large towns. 
"With the exception of the southern provinces, there is no lack 
of roads or railways, and postage, too, is tolerably cheap. Yet 
the contrast between the large towns and the provinces is pain- 
fully striking. There are places not more than twenty miles 
distant from Florence which are still groaning in barbarism, nay 
the very suburbs of Italian towns look as if the aboriginal 
squalor and ferocity, which must not be mistaken for the out- 
growths of over-civilization common to most large towns, had 
intrenched themselves there against the inroads and intrusive 
spread of refinement. Thus it may be said of the Italian 
people that its " capacity " for civilization is great, but that it 
is a " bad conductor " of civilization. 

The large towns, however, have learnt, and even borrowed, 
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a good deal from their foreign guests. And that is natural 
enough, considering that, docility and other things heing equal, 
a nation learns more from its guests than these learn from 
their hosts. In England, of course, where the word " for- 
eigner " is, or was, a kind of nickname associated with the 
proverbial oddities of Leicester Square, this rule cannot hold 
good. But in Italy the wealthy forestiere (and there was a 
time when every foreigner was wealthy) has always been looked 
up to as a superior personage, whose wants must be attended to 
and may be worth adopting. Thus the lack of influential for- 
eigners may explain the former " insularity " of the English, 
while their abundance explains the remarkably cosmopolitan 
refinement of Italian capitals. The Italians have a sincere 
respect for England and English institutions. England is con- 
stantly quoted as the cradle of political liberty. Yet as long 
as her literature remained inaccessible to most Italians, French 
influence predominated in manners, fashions, literature, on the 
stage, and unfortunately also in politics. Italy might have bor- 
rowed some good things even from Germany, with which she has 
more in common than with Prance, but she could see Germany 
only through the obfuscating medium of Austria, and hatred 
of Austria was long synonymous with Italian patriotism. 
Moreover, Italians can read (or think they can read) French 
newspapers by inspiration, without having studied the French 
language, which would be absolutely impossible with German 
papers. 

That half-physical, half-mental constitution which we call 
temperament, belongs, of course, to the permanent and essential 
qualities of a race. The Italian temperament is happy, buoy- 
ant, sanguine. Only as long as they were unhappy, the Ital- 
ians were revolutionists. Now that they are free to revolu- 
tionize, they hardly care even to criticise. Adversity is a kind 
of unstable equilibrium : it is motion in posse, because it implies 
the longing for change. But happy people are conservative 
because they are contented, and are progressive only in so far 
as they never dread consequences. This serenity is apt to 
degenerate into levity and indifference. But the habitual want 
of earnestness in the Italians is, partly at least, compensated 
by a very remarkable trait which deserves to be pointed out. 
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"When once rescued from the lowest depths of ignorance, they 
have a keen eye for their own errors and mistakes, and (what 
is still more surprising) they have the courage and candor to 
admit them publicly. Compare the tone of the Italian papers 
after Lissa and Custozza with the tone of the French papers 
after Worth and Sedan. When, a few months ago, Austria 
sent two models of unnamed frigates to the maritime exhibition 
of Naples, the Italian papers acknowledged the veiled courtesy 
at once and openly declared that Italy would never shrink 
from hearing the two names (Custozza and Lissa) which more 
than any other conveyed a wholesome lesson to her rulers and 
her people. " Know thyself" is one of the many beginnings 
of wisdom, and repentance is the first step towards improve- 
ment. 

The prospects of a nation, however, do not exclusively de- 
pend on the character, the faculties, or the temperament of 
the people. They must, in a measure, be dependent also on the 
physical geography of their country. In the days of Bitter, 
Malte Brun, and Humboldt, the configuration of a country, its 
watersheds, its climate, and fertility, were considered not only 
important, but all-important items in the national horoscope. 
According to these doctrines, one has only to look at the map 
of the world to feel convinced, that Greece and Italy were the 
only possible cradles of civilization, and that Africa is doomed 
to remain without a history forever. Certainly, there is much 
truth in this. It will always be easy to see, on the map, why 
Switzerland has no fleet and why England became the mistress 
of the seas. But railways and telegraphy have conquered na- 
ture, and enabled man to ignore her shortcomings. Embank- 
ments will make up for hills, tunnels for plains, jetties for 
headlands, canals for rivers, railways for distance. Even a 
country with straight coasts and riverless prairies, which, in 
Strabo's time, would have been a fit abode for hunting savages 
only, may now become the cradle of a new civilization, and the 
herculean baby of modern history need not be sent back to the 
old Mediterranean nursery. He will thrive best, not where he 
will find the softest down and the sweetest slumber, but where 
he will find the biggest serpents to kill. 

In estimating, therefore, the chances which Italy may have 
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in the modern giants' race, we should not overrate her well- 
known resources and advantages of position, climate, and fer- 
tility. If ancient civilization had depended on coal, it could 
never have sprung up in Italy. All her mines, vineyards, and 
orchards will not, in our days, make up for the lack of that one 
article. Turin has turned her water-power to good account, and 
it is impossible to predict how far this substitute for coal may 
he utilized for manufacturing purposes in other parts of Italy. 
But as yet Italy cannot compete either with foreign manufac- 
ture or with foreign shipping. More than one half of the im- 
port and export trade of Venetia is still carried on by Austrian 
ships and passes through Trieste. Genoa is the only ship- 
building place of any importance in Italy, but there even 
Transatlantic and Oriental navigation is thought of. A great 
part of the coasting trade, however, is in the hands of foreign- 
ers, and, as far as steam navigation is concerned, this state of 
things, though annoying to the Italians, is likely to last. 

That the rules laid down by physical geography have their 
exceptions, and that the doctrines on which they are founded 
are often fallacious, is strikingly shown in the case of the two 
sister islands which, lying in the very centre of the Mediter- 
ranean, at almost equal distances from the three centres of 
Latin and Neolatin civilization, within easy reach of the 
Phoenician, the Greek, and the Saracen, with a coast-line of 
more than one thousand miles, endowed with obvious and 
tempting advantages, and hiding untold sources of agricultural 
mineral wealth, have nevertheless remained unknown, unheed- 
ed, and certainly uncared for during the thirty centuries of 
European history. The Phoenicians sailed by on their way to 
the Cassiterides. The Greeks once dropped a colony there, as 
though by chance or by mistake. The Carthaginians and the 
Romans, the Genoese and the Saracens, the Spaniards and the 
French, the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, have all fought for 
these islands and invaded them, but apparently to no purpose. 
The invader never ruled. Having brought nothing worth giving 
with him, and carrying away nothing worth taking, he left no 
trace worth recording behind him. These islands have dialects, 
but no language, records of battles, but no history. They have 
customs, but no laws, the vendetta, but no justice ; they have 
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wants and wealth, but no commerce, timber and ports, but no 
shipping ; they have legends, but no poetry, beauty, but no art, 
and twenty years ago it could still be said they had universi- 
ties, but no students. It would be more accurate to say that 
the five medical professors of Cagliari imparted their wisdom 
to ten alumni, at that time. But that Sardinia, with all her 
emotional and picturesque barbarism, has never produced a 
single artist, is almost as strange as her barbarism itself. If 
these two islands were surrounded by the Pacific, they would 
have been peopled with English colonists long before Australia 
and New Zealand. If they were imbedded in Central Africa, 
in terra domibus negata, the caravan would have found its way 
to their treasures, and their trade would now be at least equal 
to that of Timbuctoo. But situate as they are near the focus 
of European civilization, in the very spot which an a priori 
geographer would point out as the most favorable place for ma- 
terial and intellectual, commercial and political development, 
these strange sister islands have slept their secular sleep, like 
nodes on the sounding-board of history, being only slightly dis- 
turbed by occasional eddies. There is nothing exceptional in 
their physical constitution. Though their endowments are 
above the European average, these islands are no prodigies, no 
lusus natures. Why they have become a lusus historian, and 
why this question has never been raised by those who make 
history, is an enigma. 

Look at Sicily. Backward and semi-babarous though it is 
even at this moment, it has at least a brilliant past and a his- 
tory of something more than raids and buccaneering venturers. 
It was the cradle of Italian song and poetry, was the birth- 
place of many artists and savans, and can boast of many 
monuments and ruins. Even in its worst days, when it had 
more brigands than roads, it never lost its commercial impor- 
tance, and exported wine and oranges, fruit and salt fish, salt 
and sulphur, in very considerable quantities. Yet the coast of 
Sicily is but little indented. It has but few natural ports, while 
Sardinia has twelve. It has no timber, while Sardinia has 
forty-three per cent of its area covered with virgin forest. And 
what are its few solfataras compared with the four hundred and 
sixty-seven mines of Sardinia ? For all that, the few ports of 
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Sicily teem with native vessels, while the commercial flotilla of 
Sardinia consisted, twenty years ago, of barely fifty ships. 

Altogether these differences are so striking and so puzzling, 
that one cannot think of them without craving some expla- 
nation. Difference of race will not help us on this occasion. 
On the contrary, the population of Sardinia being the offspring 
of an ancestry more mixed than that of the English race, would 
justify far higher expectations than that of Sicily. All other 
things being either equal or in favor of Sardinia, the strikingly 
anomalous state of that island and its stationary lack of 
civilization must be ascribed to the only two circumstances 
which cause it to appear less favored by nature and by fate 
than Sicily, namely, to its greater distance from the mainland 
and to its perennial want of autonomy. Sardinia had always 
the misfortune to belong to some Continental power, and its 
sovereigns, never residing in the island, invariably forgot or neg- 
lected it. Iceland had a glorious history, a literature and 
national sentiment, so long as her heathen parliament assem- 
bled on the plain of Thingvalla. With her annexation to 
Denmark, her history, her literature, her commerce, and her 
industry perished. Nor was this Denmark's fault, since it was 
the natural and unavoidable consequence of annexation. Un- 
less an island be almost contiguous to the mainland, like Sicily, 
it should be left to appoint its own rulers. Whatever may be 
thought proper with regard to small islands, such sea-bound 
countries as Crete or Cuba can only thrive and prosper when 
they belong to themselves. Sardinia and Corsica might natu- 
rally form one state, the Great Britain of the Mediterranean, 
and one cannot help wondering why no great Corsican ever 
thought the idea worthy of his genius and ambition. 

But these considerations lie beyond the range of this article. 
They have proved how scanty and how feeble the conclusions 
are which can be drawn from the data of physical geography 
concerning the political prospects of a nation, and that is all 
they were intended to do. Far better inferences can be drawn 
from the ethnographical data of temperament, character, and 
talent. The simple fact that Italians are good colonists, that 
they take root in soils on which Frenchmen can do little more 
than encamp, proves that the Italian race has still a calling in 
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history. Every born colonist may feel sure of having what the 
French had not on going to Mexico, " a mission to fulfil." 
What is this mission ? The propagation of the Italian type. 
And what is the Italian type in its highest maturity ? It 
is the " happy medium " type, the just milieu, which by 
being " happy " and " just " must need manifest itself as 
moderation and refinement, but which may also as a mere 
" mean " or middling type find its most adequate expres- 
sion in mediocrity and indifference. As a moderator and 
refiner, the new Italian state bids fair to soften the crudities 
and to reconcile the extremes of modern politics. But how far 
its typical mediocrity and indifference may effect its own inter- 
nal development we will not undertake to conjecture. Each 
reader may draw his own conclusions, which, considering the 
scantiness of the premises, are likely to depend on his tem- 
perament rather than on his judgment. 

E. Gryzanovski. 



Art. III. — The Misgoveenment of New York, — a Remedy 

SUGGESTED. 

Great cities are, so far, the curse and the puzzle of our civil- 
ization. Neither here nor in Europe has any ruler discovered 
how to rule them. Napoleon made Paris convenient, but bank- 
rupt ; and it is scarcely worth while to Hausmanize a city, if it 
is to be bombarded just when it is completed. London is less 
expensively but almost as badly misgoverned as New York. In 
the United States, the great cities are, almost without exception, 
the prey of jobbers ; and it is curious that the most of these 
city plunderers work by means of Irishmen. The Irish emi- 
grants to our shores display an extraordinary aptitude for mis- 
governing cities, which deserves the attention of some scientific 
investigator. They have two traits which go far to account 
for the success of their leaders in this bad business : they, in 
common with some other foreigners, though to a greater ex- 
tent, attach great importance to government employment. 
An Irishman, just landed in New York, will sweep the streets 



